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^ Notisnq that t'here is growing interest in systematic, 
ethnoqra^phic studies of mass media and th^ir primary audiences 
(^^milies), thip paper seeks to encourage additional ethnographic, 
study of audience behavior by discussing some theoretical concerns 
that b^r on the qualitative research antarprise* To do this, tlje 
papet- first introduces a variety of persp^ect Irves ±hat can be used to * 
guide ethnographic research. It then discuisses three of these 
perspectiv9s?--comaunication rules^ tlie interpretive- paradigm, and ' 
ethnomethodoloqy--as theoretical Jraints of departurfe for- ethnographic 
research in mass communication. Vix addition, i"^ discusses the* ways in 
whicli cjDmmunication rules ac-e accounted for in normative, 
interpretive, aa^ ethnOTifethodological''perspectivesi It presents, the, 
issues of generality and necess'ity in qualitative 'audience beh^^ior 
and of.fers illustrations from qualitative research to demonstrate 
three :aod€s of interpretation of audience behavior. (PL). 
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; ETHNOGRAPHIES OF MASS COfMJNI^^^^ \ , ' ' ^ • / ' ; 

The role of human coninunlcationi in social life has p^fvadect;neaHj)f 
every classic ethnography. However, research into' thQ» structures /and pro- 
cesses of "mass" -conimiiriication—fevf sources anjl rtiany receivers engaged in f. 
unidirectional, mediated, -symbolic activity-r^aS born i^ when 



most communication and sociological rfiseacchers^wert aijtdn^^ apply- 
ing new quantitative methods impf 11 ^d by prbrabiTistit behavioral models ii 
order to measure the "variables'' they -belieMed werp jft worki The mass m^4ia' 
/have been with us for a. relatively short period p-K^f me, MSis§ bqmmunioatiorv^ 



resMrch, has^-An-^v«n sho ftjp the first ttme** th^e is 




growing ihterest in systematic,, elJiho^ studies of the mass mral^ 



thei r primary audi encefi~f ami 1 ies . 



lixe purpose of this paper is' to encourage' further efthno^rwHic study 

• ' ■ ' ■ ■ • ■ ■ "' ' ^ - ^ ' ■ ' /\ 

of^audience behavior iy discussing some theoretl<ai!1 concerns/which belaV on 

the qualitative research enterprise.. This will be accompltshed by intro^ » 

diJ^ing' a variety of perspectives which can be us§d to "gutae ethnographic ^ 
' ' t. . / ; ' ■ ^ . V .. 

research. There are; some recefit developments in communications and 

sociology vi(hich are potentially very useful to the ethnographer of mass 



/ ■ 



i'l ''^-4 ftAAifA- '. . ' ■.'■I" '^^ ■■ \■\■'^'■}.:'.■A■■'^^■'■^■'• 

\^'^\f.fi)^V'^l'^f^*^ Jlepartufe-'l^dr^ethfiogi^ic research . f 
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idology) will 



iirmassj^t^^ accounted 



^ V / fQi*'^^^ persp€*ctives will ' • 

'Ji /■■■ 'v-vv bSs; disiusse^.' The issues of gerie'rality and ifiec^ssity in' qualitative * - ' ■ ! 

.--i-^- ..-- ........... 



^aiidienc^ behavior be preseate^ and illustrations from qualitative 



' ? ! ,\s research filhsich 'has ^^^^^ us^d to demonstrate three modes of 



' i /Infeer^reltiitlon of^^ a^^^ I 
' ,^A:^^ 5^ ;i No attempt is made in- this paper : to ult 



'..''.V 



ill Ithe pei^sp^ctiyes^Whlch^are^^ 



1.7 



; : \ . resTjevartt features' from each per^^^^^ 
^ vai^tage, pfoihtS' from " 

. * nog 



l^y ji^ecothcile the' differences ' 
n^tead, an eftbft 4s made to draw • 
order /^to compare; thebreti Ml , 
audierTce.i)ehavipr can be' viewed using the eth-; . ^• 



c meijhod- of d*ta co 1 1 ect i on A common/theme which pervades the 



thr je i^rspecti ves 4s a, f ejection of the covering law made] as the mq^t;dfr- 



, s ;i r 



r^bf expl andtory devices „ Efom theVpfrspecttves whi ch are diVcjJSsed 
, hutnan behavior is regarded as, fundamentally different frbrtr behaviors*,! ' 
«l\i,<jh characteri ze the natural sciences, V domain to which th^ coveHpg 1 aw 
mode 1 i s- comfort ably appTi ed . • Prdbabjfl i sti c , ^ cause-andref f ect model s wi 11 



perhaps remain useful as exptahatory inechan'Isms for demograpJjic accounts of 

human behavior* including quarifeit^ble forms of audience bebarffdrt However, 

■ ° ■ i '- A'':' '''A ' A- .\i'V^/^ '''"'^^^'-'' ^ . ' ' ■' 

naturalistic micro-social analyses of individual / fami ly , .arid • insti - 

tutionaT audiences fot. the mass media reveal . arrange of behaviors which can 

not be easily categbri zed i aggregated, ;khd^ condensed' to meet the demand^ of 

parsimony and elegance .in mathematical models. AsJIehan 'and Wood .have ' 

pointed out: ; ; 
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/ ; tyitrtouble wl4h iociolbgy Is thaVi^sr^'aSsSsction 
; %ysim^tica^\}f^ (^^ tells us 

/ was I the ■ b'egf nm the actual 

/' ^avrtbrday sjDcial llf^-^ human beings. vi, In the , 
i socp^loiglst^^ and even TO^^ the 

thjwri es made ur^bbut, those tabl es,, oh;e> cannot find a 



/ 



se 

th 



)ries mac 

jse bf./th;pj^rsi0h,!is, daily activities/ that produced' 
yarii^s' phenomena' t^ tabl es tal ic ^bout . ( 1 975 ^ p . . 48 

I the itart, a furidamentaT concern bf the ethnographicyesearchSjr 

'(E^ some sense of the primary data-fthe actions and events 



"^3/ to preset 

v^tilf^ social tti^i" Jhis^^|*Je^ccupatioD ^eems less 



/ i • M 

V unf aiirl 



mfamijlla^^ communi cation researchers thian jto Sociologists, perhaps, si ncte" 
ic.ations discipline' finds its uniqiieinpss in the study of messages,, 
fQessage pirodujcers and recovers, ;andj:ontexys, for transmfssion. ^ These ; 
/ %bnce|itual bc(ncenis ar^ by nature than are the stiidiei 

fiCi^ coTlectiy^ this nwjn^tream of sociological inquiry 



/ in large 



depar'ture from scientific lovfs explanations in c'ommunicatlqn 



B ''^les perspective'^ which h^a^^^^^ to communi catjons ■ 

asqre t^V; J^ushman i Pearce land' thei r assodH'ates (Cushman 'and }■ 
72 J P6arcey 1 973 ; CushmanWd/' PearCe v t977 ^ Cushman /.T977)V 
Acc(f|ili|g 'W ci^ rules perspective differs from the' laws apd 

syiitfclp-eripectl^ 

inv*!ntifln |fr^ causal to practical reg|lay*|ties and focuses attent-jon on[% 
injwhlt^^^ levels of com- 

qushn^Si1^77 , pi ^8) . The/ na^iire ■of -''pra^^ re^ul afi ties" 
|cbssed ||i^^ sections ((f tLs p^p^irvv It is: in^ 
i'lbte, that'^ rules perspective ;W 

■ \vv.-'/ ■ ■ ■ • . 



• \ the mam 
Plexit^f" 
will be 

■'|p^lit jci 
•yI-' based pf\ 
i; is basetJ 



taijiporal caij^al ity . ^ The rul es perspecti ve fbrm af expl anati oh 
upin "praic^icil necessity" (tushman and Pearce, 1977) . , 
Jlules constitute a^^^^ The ■normative paradigm" has 

criiti c1 2^ by sbcfbl ogl s ts who belfi ev^l that rirl e-govefned ^ striictu rds 



and activi tips Inadequately explain the nature of human behavior: A Brief 
discusS,1on of the nonnatlv.e paradigm follows. Comitiunlcatidn rules will 
then be discussed in light of this perspective.- Alte^rhati/Ve vi'ews on these 
matters— interpretive- sociology and €thnoraethodology.-:>wil/i follow". 

Th6 Normative Paradigm 
This view of socidl structure and process is one of' tacit* understanding 
ahd prescribed activity undertaken by the social actor. According to:;5Mehan 
land Wood; ''in the normative theory of action, actors" are thought to «nter 
situations., define them, recognize which vrulels are apTpli cable, and act" ' ' 
automatically. The normative theory, says that -actors 'mak'e no judgment" |n 
order to 'know' what kind of situation they have entered' (Mehan and Wood, ' 
1975, p. 75). The process of inteV-action, according to, this conceution,"*' 
is riot informiBd' by its , unravelling. Tha socia'l acter -deduces 'course? of. 



f action accordJIng- to a set of s^lf-held attitudes and iitiposed rules which . " 
V. charac^terize the occasion. Critics of^th'e normative paradigm believe that ' « 
,.,'the spcial actor is "overratianalized'"* in.tfie rliodel and, because meaning 
'■\yis thought^Jbo derive from the inflexible human use.of formal logic, "elements 
r\ of. action [appear as} stable- and^ni^e 'things "' (Mehan and' Wood, 1975, 
.•'\p^'75).^_,« ■ "; ' , 

^ .*W1Uon has explained the process of i.nteract.iQiT-.accord^ng to the ' 

•-'' ■ ' • ■ ' ^ ' ■ ■ '• ■"■ 

normative view: 

I' i . " V Interaction in a given situation* then, \s explained by first 
' ' identifying, structures of role expectations 'alnd' complexes of 

•dispositions, and then sh9w1ng that the relevant features 
of the observed interaction can be deduced from, these expectation 
and dispositions along With the assump-tions epibodied in the model 

'of, the actor. Common to hot^ the.. cbnce|it.s of dispoBition 

ahdvexpectation is the idea of a stable lihklige between "the 
situation of ^n actor and his, action in tffsrt situation: In the 
case of an expectation,, the Tllrikage imperative: the in- 
dividual ought tp betjave in ISomp specif ie^' way in a given* situation 



< « 



* It fill be. convenilS^t to refer to such a linkage, whether it Is 

/ a jl-fsposititj.n or an expectation, as a-ruZe, which can be - 
(••represented "by the ordered pair (S,A,) where S is a specified 
,:. sLtiAtion and A is a particular >altion liidfed to the situation 

S. by a disposition or expectation [italics mine] (Wilson, 1970, • 
. p. 699^). 

Wilson has distinguished the location of dispositions and expectations . 
by suggesting that dispositions, are rules "which have been internalized 
or leame'd by an actor while an expectation^ a rule that has been in- 
.stitutionaTized in a social system" (Wilson, 1971, p. 699). 

/ These stable properties of human interaction provide substance- for the 
social scientist to observe and describe activities with "literal descrip- 
tions."' With this atpproach human activity is reported fundametn tally 
irrespective of "the context or other features which the phenomena might 
also display" (Wilson, 1971, p. 703). Countless temporal , ^atiaUand 
situational influences are ignored as relationships among social .actors 
using commurri cat! on are "assessed." In the normative view, according to 
Mehan arid Wood, "Social structures are treated as objective and constraining 
social facts. Ar tfre empirical level , sociology treats these structures 
as variables. ^Conventional sociological studies seek, the relationships 
airorig these variables'' (Mehan and Wood, 1975, p. 14). Rules, which themselves 
• are identified as variables, hold the human components pf the structures 
together. 

,v " ^ The Rules Perspective in Communication 

Commiini cation rules is a theoretical perspective on the nature of 
human communication. The rules perspective has milch in common with the 

'" \' •* ■ » " ■ ' A » 

•normative paradigm in that proponents :of this viewW human interaction 
believe that rules are applied under parti cu,lar logical and empirical con- 
ditions. Rul^s guide human interaction and are logii^lly dedudid by social 



actors. Further, constellations of rules'can be seen to form' networks 
or "standardized usages5,^.5^ppen a. 1972; Cushman and Pearce, 1977). 

yipmnuni cation rules are said to attain '"order and regularity in the 
cOmmunicatHDn process. They dp this by governing and guiding the com- 
municative transaction" (Cushmaj^^ Whiting, 1972, pp. 228-9). Communi- 
cation rules take the form o^a practical sy^ogism embedd*ed in an" "under- 
lying normative order" which gives meaning ^o the trafisaction (Cushman & 
Pearce, 1977, p. 349): An individi/al or group intends to bring about C; 
A consider^ that in orde'r to bring, about C he must do B; and therefore A 
sets himself to do B (Von Wright, 1963). -Whether or not an individual ' 
det^ihfeS to, attempt to bring about C by doing B depends upon the normative 
foroe experienced by the social actor. When indivicj^ls act in concert- 
when they both view and" act upon B as the nieans to achieve C— they have 
participated in a; "managed" or "coordinated" interaction. 

■ • , ■ . ■ '. . ■ ■-■ ^ 

The''social actor is viewed as having ^ qhoice Ar\ the selection of 

behavior. However, he or she is respons^ve to the weight of normative 

force as it is manifest in the dispositions held, by the individual as he 

or she partakes in an tnteractTve e^^^^ Cusfiman and Pearce: 

* -Episodes consist of cc^unicators' interpretations of the 
actual sequences! of messages they jointlyo produce. These 
episodes are aired at facilitating coordination in regard 
to some task and carry differential practical force depending 
upon their contribution to the coordination proceis. Such 
episodic .sequ^ces pf communication behavior are the basis 
for theories or communication in a r,ules context (CushrHan and 
Pearce, 197J, p. 349). • 

•* '. ■ 

This coordinating process has \al so been termed the "regulation. of 

consensus" and the activity is not 11 riii ted to interpersonal ejcchanges: 

Cushman (1977) Ss argued that these rule-governed activities apply to 

group, organizational; and mass copiunicative level s'^of interaction as 

well (Cushman, 1977f, although his conception of mass communicati'Dn 



'follows the narrow sociological tradition of .collective 'behavior rather 
than -the more modeni micro-social "uses and gratifications" perspective. 

, Dyads, famjltes, social organizations, apd'cultures may coordinate 
their activities by mearis^of rules which are i^nderstood^ only by them. 
Therefore, ^interpersonal level of meaning is rlile-governed but the rule 
may be understood or j^jpTyonly^ within a particular -dyad. Families . [also] 
develop special consensual meanings for symbols" (Ciishman and Whiting, 
1972, p. 22J). V . ^ ^ ; 

RulesL are "sets of coirnpn d^pectations^ about the appropriate response 
to particular symbojs in particular contexts" (Cy^hman and Whiting, 1972, 
p. 225.). The use of rules by social upits creates pnnctical, regulari- 
ties in their routines, These behaviors are verbal and non-verbal and, * 
are available for observation to the social researcher. Patterned regu- 
larities of rule use give the comoiuni cation researcher a substantive mode 
for analysis and- explanation of human, interaction. Nonetheless, rules ^ 
are varied and complex rather than unifi6d (Toulmin, 1974). Further, 

v". . . complpx patterns of interpersonal communication require the con- 
cept of Jiierarchically-ordered contracts, consisting of a few funda- ' 
mental rules, several sets of rules governing' interaction in specific 
situations» arid switching cues used to move from one subset to another" 

;(Pearce» 1973, p. 160);; . K < . 

To summarize, th^jcul^s^perspective is founded on the ideas of 
normative force and practical necessity. The individual chooses to 
join with other social actc^ in order td| coordinate synibolic exchanges 
thereby achieving some mutual ly-<Iesijred goal./ The structure of rule- 
directed comraunicationsvtakes the form of the practical syljh>gi5m which 
may agi^ly to dyads # grou^ organizations or larger collectivities. 
Rules may be general in nature of idiosyn'tratic~undefstood only by 



the menbers of particular coimiun i cation systems. Rule i/se generates 

obseryable practical regularities which.social^ restiarchers can study- in 

order to systematically explain ancK-predict huniaii^ c^unicative activity. 

Tnese are not simple transactions: ' ^ 

■ ■ *, . ' ■ / ' - 

From a rules perspective, the orderly development of 
/ human coranunicatJqn theory would proceed by explicating 
the powerful meaiarfisms which give rise to rule behaviors • 
and detelTnining the logical and empirical conditions under 
which each type of rule regularity might be expected. 
. Additional theories would then be developed at eachTevel 
of rule behavior to account for the regujarities involved. 
, Th.ese theories would then b6 employed, as war-rints for 
— ^ developing expectations about observable behavior 
(Cushraan, 1977, p. 38) . 



The Interpretlve^aradigu 



The nature of social reality is net so ordered anh fixed as the • 
rules perspective in^ilies, according to researchers 'who vfew behavior' 

a interpretive process.; Rules, .which have been^ described as the 
.-.__fuj[ linkages of nonii|i.ive society, cannot be conceptualized as static 

or formal devtces . ' Essenti al ly , the i nterpreti ve perspective charac^;eri zes 

• ■ . ■ ■ ■ ' 'i ' .. . ■ . 
social interaction as. ongoing circumstances wherein social actors con- 

stantly engage in reflexive, role-staking behavior. Each interactant 

takes the role of the other into consideration as he attempts to understand 

the conmuni cation events Eadf int6ractant/s perpetually informed by 

thje intersection ofmeaning which derives from. an examination of self 

and a simultanteous approximation of meaning as it Is believed to be 

experienced from the point Of view of the other. In order to do this, 

a continual process of interpretation pf the other's perspective is 

conducted by '^ach interactant* According to WiUon (1971): 



. . . one actor perceives the behavior of anotKePi as a / 
meaningful' action expressing some purpose or sentiment 
V, embodied in a role. On the basis of this perception 
of what. the other is up.t(y, the actor then devise^ his 
own course of action.' (p. 700) 

An iprteractant.does not simply "perforju* an expected role during 
interpersonal exchanges. He is sensitive to .other interactaiitsiongoihg 
definitions of situations. His contribution to the scene is fashioned^ 
on the basis of the |*^mputed other role. Th^ other is not the occupant 
of a status for which there is a neat set of rulei— a culture'.or set of 
nom)s~but a^rson'^who must 46t in the perspective supplied in part 
by his nelationship to those whose actions reflect r^oles he must identify" 
(Turner* 1962, p. 23). ' 

TTie interpretive perspective poses that interaction be considered 
in the Richness and detail of^he context in which it is rendered. The 
context must be undersJ:ood in terms of. the interactants* social reali- 
ties, not some foreign' imagery proposed by aVeseafcher who is* unfamiliar 

with .the nuances of 'the scene as -^ey are perceived and acted upon by 

■ - , — ■ ■ ~": • 

the social nteirtbers. Wilson has described some ^of the limitations of 
the scientist's external "objective/ criteria in describing and under- 
standing human , activity: 

. . the description of interactien cannot be treated as 
literal . . # in order to establish the- meaning of a 
description of an action, the observer must rely, not only 
6n a body of common-sense knowl edge shared by M 
V but rather also on his grasp of the common-sense understandings 
share'd by the participants in the i nterdction itsel f . Con- 
sequently, in order to cbriiminicate to his colleagues, the 
' observer must evoke in them the context for any given des- 
criptive staterent so that'they will se? it in the same light • 
he does" (Wilson, 1970, p. 705). - . 

Just as intepac tan ts engage in lilitinual doduifentary^ interpreta- 
tions of e'ach^(hher*s actions in drder to communicate effectiveTy^ , 



so too must the social researcher. This .task may be extremely diffi- 

cult, however, since the researcher may be quite unfamiliar wltfTJven / 

the basic assumptions^mbedded in the partix:ular social ervclaiviss which 

are chosen for study, . ' - 

The interpretive view also maintains tha* unde'rstanoyng thfe 

nature of a coirmuriicative episode is continually open to redefinition. 

Each action in the course of interaction ... is an . . , 
indexical particular that is understood by the participants 
in terras of the place* of the^aption in the' context of what 



has gone before and what they 



see as the future course of 



the interaction . . . the%>$amngs of situatio^ and actions 
ary interpretations formulated on particDlar oc^sions by 
by participants in the interaction and ar6 subject 
reformulation on' subsequent^ occasions" (Wilson-, 1970, p. 701). 



The. EthnomethodolOgical Perspective.' 

' Although many ethnomethodolbgists would not^Vike to be cast as part 

. ■ ) • ■ - ' ■ - . . ■ . ■ ■ ' 

of an etiterpri.se which is a s/ubset of anything else, it is convenient- 

to discuss some geq^eral tenets of eihomethodblogy in light of the; inter-- ' » 

pretivfr paradi^-in .soctotogy. --^^ the two" 

perspectives. „ ' . ' . 

. ■ . • ■ • : ■ 

»- r 

■* * ■ . ■ 

Ethnomethods are rudimentary behaviors in which -social actors.engage 
In ordfer to construct social Reality in a tnanner which makes "sense" ' 
to themselves and bthers in tM environment, Ethnomethods Ire sociaT-. 
stn/cturing activitiekr /They \are' the "p^actices^ that structure everyday - 
life"^M^han and Wood, 1976/ pL 17). The ethnomethodologist is intereste.d 
in tfie ways in which "social acWs' ^fo various activities, not the- out-! ' . 
comes -of those activitieis. Thvs crucial distinction has been madfe * ^ 
nicely by Zjmmeirman in'his reply to lewis A, Coser, the fdrmer president ; ' 
of the America*^xSocioiogici1^^^^^ ^thnomethodology: 



Cbser simply fails to grasp the distinction between the 
c^onjbent of social interaction as it is known to the 
• participants or to the 'conventional sociological xfbserver, 
^ on the^ one hand, and,^^ the other/ the form of social. 
/4^hteraction. that xan be seen 'most' clearly only when one 
[suspends concern for people are doing arjd seeks to 
'descriBe ^ow they 'are doing it" CZimmemani 1976, p. 9). 

Aiy social activity is substance ^^^na^ysis by the ethnbmethodologist^ 

{doing via]king^ doing talking, doing television viewing) and each of 

these activities can be conceived to, have a grammar in much the same sense 

that language does (Churchill, 1971). Examination of these processes, 

according to ethnomethodoTogists, can lead to an understanding of the 

"fundamental basest of social order" (Zimmerman, 1978,^ p. 12). Social 

actors continually "accomplish" social life by their participal^ipn in v 

these primary activities. According to Zimmerman,, "Tfje apparent 

,,j5tran genes s of this perspective is due to the- fact that it introduces a 

strange and hitherto unexplored domain of inquiry^r^the commonplace 

world (Zimmerman and Pollner, 1970, p. 55). 

Observing the accomplishment of mundane social tasks allows the 

ethnomathodo legist to study the "natural language" of hum%n behavior. 

Natural language refers to the • 

systematics of producing utterances, expressions, 
gestures, and so forth which (a) achieve a particular 
meaning or.delineated range of alternative meanings 
in some local environments; (b) contribute to, establish, 
negotiate or expose ai 'definition' or definitions of the 
I situation; or (c) express arid warrant assertions or 

statements Concerning one's or the other's 'state of mind,' 
•motive,' 'feeling,' 'what's right and wrong with this 
world' arid so on. .These are seen as situated accomplish- 
ments of the iise 6f^ natural language' .(Zirnnerman, 1978, 
> . p. 11). ^ 

The ethriometho^ological approach has sometimes been characterized 

by its doubters as psychological, psychoanalytic, or radically sub- 

jectivist*. This is a major criticism of. the method which its practitioners 



vigorously deny.- Mehan and Wood, for instance, claim that the 

. .\^q)nstitutive practice does not reduce the problem or social order 
to psydiology. The structurings are not, psychological variables" (Mehan 
and Woodr^l97§, p.. 17), Ethnomejthodologists- believe that they study 
conc»;«t6, empirical, social behav4or, . Communication theorists mightN- 
add thatr^the phenomena which ethnomethodoTogists. focus upon oft;en are 
communication variables. Since coinrouni cation theory is based upon the 
study messages, message senders and receivers, and message-producing 

contexts, there is considerable overlap between the substantive pr^- 

■ * 

occupations of pommuni cation theorists and ethnomethodologists. Both 
are concerned with symbolic human interaction. * . : 

Social structurirtg activities which involve conversations provide 
bulk amounts^of observable data which are extremely useful tolmany 
ethnomethodologists. Transcripts of^ conversations are "intersubjectiyely 
available record{s) of the actual emiange of utterances" (Zimmerman, 
.1976, p. 10"). These document!. are preferred by spme analysts of inter- 
action to subjective accounts of practice or nleaning rendered by the individu 
ali and are analyzed in microscopic detail in order to find clues to'the 
basic structures of social interaction. Regularities in verbal communis 
cation^ such as the linguistic and paralinguistic cues which si^n^l . 
particular behaviors in conversational ^upn-taking, for instance, are • 
qf -special interest to the ethnomethodologist. 

'The structuring adtivi ties described by ethnomiethodologiists "exist 
in empirical multitude. These practices are scene-specific; different 
scenes are assembled by different practices" (Mishan and Wood, 1976, p. 16). 
NonetheUss, the goal of the ethnomethodologist ts^to "seek the properties 
that aTl the Structuring practices We in common" (Mehan and Wood, 1976,^ 



D. 16). In sum, ethnoraethodologists are concernjfed with the essential 
constitutive practices which social actors emp|^y to create their social 
realities whether or not these activities are accomplished Intentionally 
or consciously. In general , these researchefs do not desire to. assemble 
typo.lbgles of 'practices or lists of the outcomes of these practices. 
Knowledge of members' practices is useful for illustration of the under- 
lying' social order. Further, the researcher is a "participant." not * ' 
a "mere obsferver." of social scenes (Mehan and Wood. 1976. p: 10). 
- The ethnomethodo logical perspective does not deny the use of rules 
by social actors. Rather, rule usfi is thought to be a contextually- 
defined, managed phenomenon jncessantlyt^y^ited by the interactants. 
Every social actor liyes with certain expectatidhs about the way in which 

social life is intersubjectively conducted. The assumptive world of 

■ ■ . ; - .r ■ ■ 

rule use comprises the individual's set of "background expectancies" 

(Garfinkel . 1967. pp. 55-6). bV rules are perpetually interpreted 

by the socia.1 actor in light of a set of circuifistances. 'In order to be 

a competentojjrule use^^ the individual must be able to make commonsense 

adaptations to situations. The competent rule user is able to apply 

rules situationally. Competent rule use implies the sys^tematic 

accomnodatlon of practicality. 

An example from a study conducted by Bittner (1967) on police work 

conducted on skid row illustrates the point being ma^de. Police had 

been siinnoned to a bar where a woman ^was screaming because a man had 

Insulted her. According to the "rule" of society, the police should 

. have removed the man who inappropriately insulted the female customer. 

But, because the action would have stirred a strong protest from the 

other skid row residents who were present,, the complaining woman was 



removed from the bar Instead. Byv%reating the symptom as the cause of 
the disturbance 1n this situation, the police were ^acting as competent 
rule users. The effect was that the d1sturbaftt^;& ellmlnat)^. Had^ 
the police not acted 1n this way, they would have been. "judgmental dopes' 
(Garflnkel, 196:^ " " , - . 

. Features of sltuatlons^detecmlns appropriate rule use. A grasp 
of these features followed by the correct response to them a11ow$.an 
Individual to conduct himself as a competent rule user. Social jictors, , 
rules, and the practical context constitute the situation. This Is e^n 
Integrated, interlocking .tftilt of Influences in which no single element 
"can be abstracted out and-t|^atted as either the cause or effect" (Mehan 

^ : ■ • . -I'i , 

and Wood, 1975, pp. 75-6),. ' 

The Issues of t<ecessit;y . and Generality in Theory Building 
Rules theorists believe that communication rules c^re useful to 
Social ^actors as practical Inventions/* The social actor chooses to 
engage In particular comnunlcatlbns in order to accomplish certain % 
goals. Interactants abide by a set of consensual ly-iinderstood rules- 
In order to achieve those goals. The necessity In rules theory, there- 
fore, is di prizatityat syllogism (A intends to bring aberut C, A knows ^ 
that If he Is to get C, under specified' conditions, he must undertake , 
communication episode B.^ A sets himself to do B.)^ The weight of i . 
practical necessity Is the best, explanation .'for the plredictability of 
rul« use^ ylj^us, necessity, as It is understood in the. rules perspective 
Is found bj?*ToMt1ng Interpersonal .tasks which have a hjgh degree >t)f : 



normative and practical weight (Cushma'n and Pearce, 197j>. Examiljafion 
of episodes In which rules are present allows the resear^ner to fir^d 
"general W sped fit patterns which provide the basis scientific 
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explanation and prediction of human behavior, keeping in mind that the 
scientific explanations will, appeal less to law-ltk^ regularities and' 
more'tQ rule-governed Choices'*' (Cushman -and Whiting, 1972, p. 227). 
StJll; rul«s are discovered in observation of hum^n interaction by 
• noting the "regulaucity of the/r occurrence" (Fisher, 1^78, p. 76) f 
The researcher a-lstf wants to know what degree of generality com- 
munication rules hold. W number of contextHin which the^rule is x 
applicable has been termed the "range" of the rule (Cushman and Whjt- 
:g ing, 1972, p. 233). Fu^/ther, "The degree of generality is restricted 
% by the number and type of initial conditions which must be met for the 
relationships in th^ /rule?! theory to hold" (Cushman and Pearce, 1977, 
p. 345). . 

The individual /exercises a choice whether or not to abide Jby the 
rule. ^ According to Fisher,' "Choosing not to follow a rule does not 
invali'date the^exi/stence of the ri*le but serves 'only to assess the 
strength of the r^dle as ah explanatory device" (Fisher, 1978, p. 76)>^ 
The argument for,' generality of communications rules is^ different from 
the modes of generality which characterize the laws perspective ^in^N(^s 
not attain the "universal" or "deterministic" power of explanation that 
lawss^based theories achieve." this 'should rfot be viewed as. a fault o^ 
t(je rules {jerspective. The rules perspective has been introduced as 
a raor6'= powerful form of explanation of social interaction than laws or 
• sysliems explanations. For many, years , behavioral scientists attempted 
to ajjply the paradigms and methads of the natural sciences to the study 
of human beWior. The-results, in terms of variance explained about 
important questions, has been discouraging. 

. While som e rules of l^ teractioh; seem -to be socially and culturally 
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understood and pnacticed by a wi'de 'range of rule users, other more irutri- 

cate forpis of ru-le-based interactilpns take place in dyads, families, 

and other social units who' share" unique methods of symbolic interaction. 

The dijftfrse and Idiosyncrajfeic use of rules by social .actors: inhibits 

external validation of'any particular rule. Nonetheless, classes or 

categories of rule^-based behavior" can be formed and may provide tfie 

baslii 'for meaningful general Iz&tio'n. The danger b^this approach is 

that the construction of eate^ry schemes* which necessarily ane ab- ^ 

stractlorts of thfe:*4|l events, may distort the fundamental nature of 

the rules vhlch'are ^eing described. |. 

The interpretive paradigm is not based oii" deduction. Therefore, 

the question 'Of causal or logical -necessity 'does not apply to'this 

perspective.' According to Wilsort "St)ciological explanations of pat- 

terns of interaction are inherently interpretive rather, than deductive, 

and thus they are sub ject" to cannbns^,of objectivity and competence quite 

different,' though l^)a_lass demanding,' from those employed in the sciences 

'bas6d on literal descnption,"- Action ii interpreted in' "terms of the 

purposes and situations of the actors [and thisl-is a meaningful and 

sign1^1c^tform of.«XplanatiQn" (Wilson, 1970, p. 706). 

. Ethnomethbdolo'gists hav§ made it clear that particular features" 
- ■ -v- ■ ' 

vOf Interaction, or categories which describe these features,, are not 

their principle domains of Study. Nor is any attempt made by. them to 

generalize these features from one setting to .another. Instead the 

mthoda or practices of social interaction ''are assumed to display . 

invariant properties across settings wbos^e substantive features they 

make Qbservable. it 1s^ to the discovery of these practices and their 

invariant properties that Inquiry Is tp.be addressed. Thus, instead of 



an ethnography wvich Inventories a setting's distinctive, substanti\ie, 
features, the research vehicle envisioned here Is a i^ethbdography. . 

• ■ ' . *'.•;■ • , ■ _ • » 

which searches for practices through which those substantive features, 
are made observable'* (Z1«Bnerinan an(j Pollner, 1970,' .p. 47). Since the' 
actual features of a settlrtg are aicorfipl 1 shed 1r>,spec1al ways by the 

. • ' ■ • -I ■ ■ .■ * 

social actors who Inhabit the setting, 1,tf Is not possible to generalize 
' the features of th&'.se"tt1ng. Features of social interaction Have mea^- 

Ing only In terms of the contexts In which they occur: , ". . . to ex- , 

trac?t an' event such as a member"s stateraeht from thfe locally organized' 
-VCQhtext-ijj.' which it occurs, without knowledge of the principles Qf that 

orgaiiizalndri^^^^^^^r^^ risk of fundamentally distorting the information, 

; earful ly giaimerld through coding procedures or other research .tools**^ 

>tZ1nroerraan,il978, ' p. 11)/^^ ' ' ' . 

W The use of communicative rules in, social situations,' according to 

• ethnomethodologists, is also sttuati on-specific and reflexive: 

' Ethnbmethodology has rejjBcted formal logic as a ' ,/ 
model' of action. * THe concept of rule has been central ^ 
to all previous socjal theories. * Therefore, a body of ' 
work was begun to construct an^lternative description ; 
of rule use. ^ The work has comfflBhly employed the ethno- 
graphic methods It has le'ad to the gen|[r;^l claim^^^^^^ 
rule use is neither automatiij nor consistent. ; Whenever 
a rule iS j^ipplied, i t ^muS't be- applied withi!>:?t speci 
social situation.^^^ ^^^^^ rules d™ not merely emerge 
once a social situation is determined. Actors,, rules, 
and situation^ ceaselessly Inform one another (Mehan 
and WoQ4t t976» p. 75). ' , 

- . ^- . ' . ■ 

With thB idea that features of a settinjg, including rules, cl^nnot 

*be ^dequatei^y genera!) i zed » and that rigoVous examinations of confBnunJca- 

tlve contexts rnust %akit place in order to understand the event as it is 

intersubjectively ^interpreted by the interactants, we shall now 

tUrif) to itaethodologi^al approaches to the study of human interaction 



which are characteristic of the perspectives discussed herein. 

y ^ ^ . . . ) ■ y 

Ap)>roaches to Measuremenr 
-Many of the most Interesting aspects of buftian communication seem 
to willfully resist measurement. In the opini'on of the author, Tiowever, 
the three perspectives discussed in this paper— communication rules, 
interpretive sociologyi. and ethnomethodology , can nonetheless benefit 
greatly in their explanatory power from ethnographic data. These data 
are retrieved by i n^n si ve, /careful scrutiny of social units over time. 
Jhey.include detailed, first-hand observations^ of social life, insights 
provided by informants, and information gat^red by in depth interviewing 
of the social actors themselves. >^ 

Cushmarr and his associates have hot discil|^ measurement techni- 



ques in their presentation of the communiQatioivrules perspective.' Their 



discussions have relied upon hypotheti car examples ^and deductive logic 

% 

applied to them. They have ndt presented primary -data collected by field 

■ ■ ^' ' ' 

methods or any other method. Despite the artificial nature of the exam- 
ples, the discussions of the communication rules provided by Cushman re- 
lies gpon illustrations .of interactioftal episodes. There fs no richer 
source of IrrteractionaT episodes than the natural environment. Surely, 
systematic participant-observational research could provide a wealth of 
'.data for the further development of communication r*ules theory. 

Ethnographic data Is alsc^ useful , if not essential, to the inter- 
pretive sociologist who -must "be much more explicit and self-conscious 
than is custom3r7 in making available Ito his audiencevthe context and 

ground for his int^pretations" .(Wil^sop; 1970, p. 706 )\ Ethnography 

> ♦ , . - 1- 

is a natural data-collection techn iq Me fpr this purpose since the method, 
when effectively conducted, requires that the researcher demonstrate > 



the richness and detail of the context in which cormuhicatipi^y^ 'V * 
place. Furfter, the investigator must be alert to relationships be- 
twen the particular behaviors which are observed and the underlying^ 
contexts in which the behaviort occurs. The observer also takes intb 
account the endless possibility that later events may modify the mean- 
ing of What 'is noted at any time during the data collection p^ro^ess. 
As Wilson has found, "In observational studies of interaction, i]t is 
not uncommon. for the observer to understand what the events recorded in 
his notes really consist of only in light of subsequent events and often 
only after he has left the field altogether" (Wilson, 1970, p. 704), No 
matter what research method is employed, the interpretive sociologist 
realizes that all of human interaction~is informed by the documentary 'method 
of interpretation—including the observer's relationship with th^ ob- 
served.^ The interpretive sociologist takes the role of the social actor 
inr an effort to understand his subject's world from his viewpoint. 

Ethnography is well suited to this objective. 

^ ■ '-■*... 

Ethnomethodologists have not been limited to any one particular 
method for conducting, research. Laboratory studies, naturalistic 
experiments, historical records, surveys, field ethnographies, and film 
and videotape recordings have all been used (Mehan and Wood, p. 17). 

The fundamental bncem of these researchers is the identification of 

' , ■ ' 

basic social processes which expose the nature of how people engage in 

■ • ^ ,. , • " 
the cb^ng of sociil life* . 

'Ethnomethodologists do not make judgments about the correctness 

of the ways in! which people construct social scenes. For instance, the 

■ ■■■ ^r^.^ ■ • r.-% 
written administrative records of various organizations have been 

exanr^ned by eliinoinethodologlstis (Zlmroerman,. 1966, 1970; Garflnkel,. 1967, 



186-207)*- The results ^^\thes^^^^^s have not conmented upon the un- 
tidy record-keeping f),ra«Jti(jes -^JfrolrganizatiODS ,as a problem^ bufl/rather 
as a phenomenon Whereby the records were kept common-sens 1 call y In a . 
way not readily explainable to the^ traditional social scientist who « 
wouWiTBttjj^ine thfem j^ithout knowledge df their context. Theor^ical 
inteTests of ^cial .scientists do, not match "ttie pvacHcal gb-^rC^ie^ 
of the members of the soci'al unit, according to this perspective. For 
tt)e ethnomethodologi^t, the record keeping itself is the phenomenon. 
The ethnomethodologist studies the orderly practicalities of rul^e 
use, an approa^h/which is facilitated by ethnography. ^ ^ ^ 

Any researcher who hfis attempted to use the. participant-observation 
method has probably come to a variety of conclusions about it, some of 
which are extremely encouraging, others of which are not so encouraging. 
Jn this work, the researcher becomes inundated by finslings. In an im- 
portant way this is an exciting discoviery because it reaffirms the idea 
that context-^ the. sensuous environment in which human communication is 
conducte^r^must lie^^U^ and communicated tQ the reader if any 

sense of the true event is to be imparted. With this realization comes 

" ^ . ■ . " ■# * 

the;.^pons1b1lity of communicating the context with validity. The 
flood of data must be sorted but, both in the process of collecting 
the infortnation and later reporting it. Some ethnographers have re- 
ported chronologically and in great detail the , nature of social processes 
as they unfold. Otiiers have found it useful to construct category schemes and 
Vfypotogles and to ignore much of the detail. 

Regardless of approach, the ethnographer of communication is con- 
fronted with a rather cdrnnon^ set of methodological- obstacles. These 
are no less llnpbrtant to the ethnographer than ar^ the research design 



and statistical' decisions made by the quantitative' researtf her. At 
least four b.asic considerations must be taken i^to account by the ethno-|^^v 
grapher of communication: (a) sampling*r(b) observational techniques, 
(c) stages of data collection, (d) organization and presentation bf . . 
data (Lull, 1979). There are many volumes written about geijieral . ap- 
•proaches to participant observation research (e.gy/Bruyh, ll966; Lo.fland, 
1971; Bogdan 4 Taylor, 1975).. 



Qualitative Analysis of Audience Behavior 
The three perspectives discussed in previous sections df this paper 
have some important differences, particularly their divergenjces, on- 
induQ^j/e and deductive forms of explanation. Thisy are held together. 



however, by the idea that probabilistic, covering law models of social 
behavior are not adequate for description and explanation of human com* 
munication as it is cbnducted in natural environments. 

,^rough the use of pertinent examples, an attempt .will . now be made 
to demonstrate^ the facility of the three perspectives previously dis- 
cussed "te^ means for demonstrating the valjje'of ethnographic findings. 
Tjveie illustrations are not meant to be exhaustive of the kinds of data 
which have been gathered ethnographically. Rather, specific examples 
win be used to demonstrate. ways in which ethnographic data can provide 

meaningful insights into some of the social roles played by the mass 

j\ ■ ' ■ ' ' • ■ 

media. | . 

- importantly, naturalistic investigations of media 'audience behavior 

have immediately revlaled Xhdit situational dharaateriatias determine'' 

the 80<rCat uBea af televieion. This claim will be discussed in light 

of the major pfei^pectives which have been presented in this paper.' An 



mfrlft from^thnographijc research will be posed in order to provide a 

• . ' • 

substantive illustration fitting for- comparative analysis: 



A farm womarJ^ vdio 15 years previously fesfgned her pre-med schblar- 

, ■ - ■ . • ' • • < / 

ship to a, ma Jar Midwestern university, married her high ,schoor boyfriend 
and attended vocatiooral schpol in order to become a medical Sj^cretary. 
Her first diild was bom on6 year" following her marriage, causing her 
to quit a job at a doctor's office which sh^ad held only briefly. 

The <?nZj/ telisvision programs .watched by this woman during the 
research period were shows which featured settings and themes <tirectly 
related to the medical profession (Marcus Welby, Medical CenteVj 

^Medical Storj^)*^ When these programs were aired she engaged in a con- 
tinual, intense 'coimientary -about the nature of the stories, particularly as- 
tilose aspects related to medical considerations. She remarked about the - 
appropriateness of operating room procedures. • She evaluated the work of 
subordinates and always referred to the doctors by their formal titles. 
She praised medical work well done and found fault with mistakes made by ^ 
I the staff. The Caesarean section of quintuplets during one melodrama 
"^'^caused her to remark instructively about the importance of quickly 
trimming "all five cords. " , 

During an interview probe following a week-«ilong observation' peripd, 
^he woman said: ^ 

I Ve always been interested in anythiVig medical, in anything 

to do with the medical field. So, that's what I like . . . 
/I usually find that their [mfedical] information is pretty 
.accurate for their diagnosis of disease and so forth • . . 

SOt I, enjoy it Ji)ecause I worked around a lot of that and it 

just kindal" keeps me. in the business, 1 guess. 

Her .husband frequently reminded her of the times when her favorite 
programs werjB^ to be presented and encouraged her to watch. He even changed 
the television channel ffwn M9nday Night Football in order to insure 



that she watched a medical program which was presen-ted" by a competing- 

neS^ork at th? same time. ' 

, ■ ' ■ * ■<>■:. ■ ■ ■ . 

; Now, what is of Interest here? Several person-media considerations 

C^iae into play. We h^ve the relationship of the^oman, Priscilla, 

wltti pi^grams which appear on ^television . We know that she finds satis- 

faction in watching medical shows as her verbalizing during the shows - 

and her discuss ion"' of. the attraction of staying "in the business" test! 

fies. This is particularly true 'since she says she "hat^s". television 

and "hardly ever" watches it. ^ / 

y Hfer husband. Bob, watches a lotvof television* hte loves the " 

'medium, especially action adventure shows and footbalT games ("Now,; - 

there's a sjjort I was really gop4 at. But our high^sclioql didn't have 

no money and they couldn't field a team. I wished that I could 've 

pi ayed more footbal 1 than r d,i d . " ) . , ' ^ . 

What happer\s wtieii a program con-liict arises as ft did during the 

• ;■ • ! ■ • . •■ ■ ■ X ; • 

episode described above? In this, case, .Bob suggested that the channel 
vbe changed away from the football game and. to the medical- program.-. 
How can this interaction* be analyzed? 

A cqnmjai cation' rules theprist might ?irgue from the deductive logic 
^» ^ ■ \ \ ; ^ ^ . • " ■ • 
of the practlfcal syllo^lsmisl (A desires to achieve C; in order for A 

to achieve C, he ^muSt'dVB;.'.A sets hiihself ^o. do 6.) Some "idea of the 

goal of Bob's comnunltation is 'needed in o,rder to give meaning to a 

coaiminlcatlon rules 4nterpre^ 1^0 How does one J||||m of the goals: 

of social actors? Why not ask them? 

V Let's sa^y that Bob Is asked why he changed the chartnel to the " 

medical program during the middle of a football 'game. To this question. 
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./■'"-^•te? • ■ • . ' " . ■ • 

" - he replies:. "She (icef erring to his wife) doesn't like fobtball. " 

^ She thinks'it's toa violent. I've got to keep- her happy,", Jhis wa^ 

of her attitude, but was. this the reasdfn that he chahg^cl the bhan- 

^ . nel? There is much more tp this seemingly s;jmple episode than first '. 

apj)ears. Nonetheless, based on the information presented, the practical ^ 

' ' ° ■ - •• • ' , . ■. ' ^ ■ ■'. ■ ^ . .' • . 

.- syllogism xould b.e'mode'l^d lihusly: Bob |A) desired to maintain marftar; 

hanmiijr (C) With his wife-? in order tb" do so,. heSltermineU^^ 

' certai^telev'l^slon .vi^^ to accomplish' Ms jpil; 

he, (A) changed the cj|ii|JjfteV*(|5)v Bob engag^ irr a parti culaf b$haVi;oj(J^ 

-'■^ in order to achieve^a,^«|es2|Bd objective. The fundamental' cir^'fteria^^^^^^^&^ 

the practicaT^yllogism h'^^been met and the result Is, logil^ajl^ly^^^^ 



|-. not- Ji^rrectly deducect. _ \ ■"■ ■ .■• ' . 



1 . 




the mofe i ritr^ji^^ liav^not been what 

were the reasons for changing#fche*ch^ at: the time i^^^^ 
talcer&; Second, ^hat were the Mre far-reaching tmplicalVons of this 
atrtibn? Naked communication ru9V theory seems unable ^to sufflcieiLtly a 
explain the more complex levels olS^meaning which in hfeif# in this i lW^'^^^^^^^ 



ot^,. conrowT^ t5|nsactionsl^^ need for commim^catio*^ rules 
tiiMrists to focus-'O^ proPlrtH|» of *'coordir^tive"fnjl^ for > i^;. 




instance, might pimrde- a more pdRpFul*fonn of'explarration^than -is n6w 



^ ^^te- Cushman and WIf ting (1972) and P^eaj^ -It, al. (1979) have^ '''^■ 
prQ0^d'thatth& c^^ffltatidn model mav prdvtile .ap additional inters - ^ 
actjonal dimensi 01^0^ the ^^r^^^ 



The ihterjpjjjB^ij^ociol pg^^m^||}(E^xara^in«^ scene i n terms »f 
the nisanlngs genefated by la^^^^^^ctor_^s they interact in a par^* 
cular dewing context and WllShiti?:^iff*^ The " « 



ethnographic method provides much Information for Interpretation. Re- 
calling that Priscilla-'s career was cut short by her marriage and child- 
raising, the researcher might suggest that th^ husband appeared to use 
'television as a fantasy stimulant for his'wife. Although his wife knew 
full well- what times her favorites were televised*^ lie reminded her of 

' • ... ^ ■ . 

these and encouraged her to watch. In this way, she could partake In 
her lost profession. His encouragement of her participation in the 
dreamworld which their marriage and child-ral sing denied her may also 
have helped him dismiss whatever guilt he may harbor for having been, 
in part, responsible fof curtailing her voca|^onal opportunities* 

- NoW; we have pl^usibU s^nswers to the two questions which were left 
unanswered by the analysis which relight have been conducted by a. rules ' 
theori$t« answer the first question: Jhe real reasons for changing 

the channel as they were important to the moment were to %llow Priscilla 

/ ' - ..,.», 

to participate: Vicariously in a professional/vocatiqnaVexperience* The 
second question, regarding the far-reaching implications of the act, 
reveal that by allowing hereto do so he is, creating an environment at 
home In which hts wife has repeated opportunities to contact her desired 
ppofes'sional/vbcatiohai world, thereby keeping her h&ppy with* him and 
the children. V ^ 

This form of analysis has placed crucial demands on the researcher « 
First, the researcher has attempted to gr-asp the meaning ^of'the media- , 
related interaction in terms of interpersonal implications which extend 

bqiybnd tte isolated 'viewing exp^ In order to build a plausible 

' ■■ ' * . ' 

explahcition for this behavior, the researcher has examined an ethnd- 

graphic data base— biographical IvKstories of each interactent, the 

fanrtly history, lengthy interviews in which each person told of their 



personal 1hter^ts» ambitions, and feelings; He has received Informa- 

tlon about each family member from every other family member. When " ^^ 

"^heir reports cq^nyerged With observations there appeared to be valid 

findings, . . x 

. * ' ■ . ■ . • " ' . »'•■■• 

^ The researcher could be accused of speculating about all these con- 

sections. But, the analysis which was provided rests fundamentally 

^ ■ - ' . "■ . 

upon qualitative data whjch was actually provided In the course of a 
sfven-day stucly of the family. The meaning of the event has been placed 
within thecontext of the marriage. Further, both the husband and wife 

• . - ' . • V' ■ ■ . . 

confirmed that the explanation .given In the preceding paragraphs Is' a 
likely explanation fOr what ||||||||||||» Of course, the Interpretive 

researcher dges not need to rely on the confirmation "of observations by # 

' his subjects. Wre are many latent, unformulated activities Irf which 
Individuals partake that may not be consciously known to them,' but be- 
come, Observable to the researcher when a synthesis of perspectives is 
made by examining and Intej^rating the rolei of each interactant. ,> 

Both of the abov^^erspectives on this data have something to say 
about communication "outcomes." Analyses of conmunl cation rule^ which 
apply to audience behavior ^nd Interpretations of the actions of social 
actors In particular viewing contexts are .Informative to the^mass com- 
imjncatl on researcher. The ethnomethodologlst, on the 'other hand, fdoes 
not care^ that these behaviors took place In a television viewing context; 

^ TTie ethnometiwdologlst w^ know what the underlying processes of - 

Interaction are and how those activities reveal- something about the 

'"fundamental bases of social order." , Therefore, purely •ethnomethodologlcal 
studies are not parti fcularly informative for student of mass coinmunicaT 
tlohs, per ae. These data may be usefut to ethnOmethodologists as evidence 
from Which turn -taking or role-switching behavior might be found. He 




nilght also be Interested In the set of '^background expectancies" which 
accompany viewing and the Individual reconstructs social reality 



. when these assumptions are shattered. The ethnbmethodoToglst wants to 
• learn of the transltuatlpnal^ characteristics of human Interaction, The 
act of social mbdia consumption for iti own sake Is irrelevant. 

Episodes su6h as the one described In the previous few paragraphs 
arp coiqprlsed of several elements* An Interpretive understanding of the 
phenomenon required sustalnecf and systematic observations of an Inter- 
action that accompanied television viewing; knowledge of the history of 
the Individuals and the family; and personal Information gained through 
Jh-depth interviewing. Furiher> the culmination df datal'was assembled 
over a period of time. The researcher would not have been able to learn 
of these indicators by conducting a doorstep' inter'view or 'setting up a 
simulated television viewing situation in a communications laboratory. 
The ethnographic .methi| seems to be especially wellr'suited to probing the 
"effects" of televislW,* or, in uses and gratifications terms, the "uses" 
Of media made by media c1)nsume'rs in order to gratify their personal and 
JnteripersonaT needs. > * V . 

Not 9,11 audience behavior Is <so complex as the example which was 
given* For 1nstance»^one set of pbseirved^ viewing "rules" Is limited to 

,what might be called wi "rhythm of viewing," a concept not unlike 

■■ ■ ' ' ■ * V?''*'-- / ■ ■• 

"rhytlims of dialogue »" a way by which conversational flow can be des- 
cribed and predicted (Jaffe and Feldstein, 1970). television's prer- 
\- dictable coranercial breaks help establish routinized patterns of talk < 
in front of the telJevision set/ 'We have found, for instance, that 
viewers wba le^ve the room during a program^can expect- to ^receive a 
briefing on, What was mlsseld when they return that will not start until 



the next commercial break begins and will last no more than a few 
seconds Into the next program segment; The rule of non-Interruption Is 
Implicit In the viewing experience^ Other vlewIng^ rules Involving pro- 
gram switching, "argument facilitation, conversational entrance, demon- 
stratlDn of role competency, and dominance-submission patterns have 

been noted by means of ethnographic research on audience behavior 

♦ • , ■ ■ / 

(Lull. 1978). ' V \ 

- ^ . ■ / V.-.. ^ 

Concluding Mote 

Hopefully, more social researchers will employ the ethnographic 
method In or^er to conduct studies t)f media audience behavior, parti- 
cularly as it occurs in the context of family life at home'. One puir- 
pose of this writing was to 'discuss some of the basic assumptions which 
characterize comnuni cation rules theory and the normative paradigm, 
^the interpretive parafdigm, and ethnomethodology. Conceptual features 
of these Constructs were examined in relation to their relevance for •> 
studies of the social activities of audience members. In future re- 
seaf'ch, the distinctions made in tfiis paper about these various approaches 
should be useful while evaluating observa^ional^evidence about audience 
behavidr. 

To summarize, ethnomethodology seems least well ^ui ted to the 
stu4y of audience behavior since the issues which its proponents are 
concerned with do not directly inform the person who Is interested in 
mass comnunlc^tion theory. Audience research can serve as a vehicle 
for.. the ethnometHodologlst to. examine more fundamental behavior. The 
contribution made by ethnomethodologlsts to the study of audience 
behavior, from try view. Is that they have called upon social researchef^ 
to analyze the microscopic activities of social life. By doing so, 
they have called atteritiorL,to the possibilities of theory building which 



.Inhere In intensive case studies of fundamental human activity. When^ 
this recommendation Is-^.fpllowed by the mass communication researcher, 
the focus turns to behavioral episodes such as verbal communication 
which takes place during television viewing. In order to study, this 
phenomenon* apd others like It, the researcher Is requ<%»|d to spend 
time observing natura^y-occurring behaviors as they unfold In their 
natural environments. 

Communication rules, though shown to be part of the criticized 
normative conception of sodal explanation, has been proposed as in al- 
ternative, productive perspective for the study of audience behavior. 

" .• - . ' 

Rules theory is responsive to the practicalities of social, life and 

does not function in the probabilisti^c, cause-and-ef feet environment 

envisioned by proponents of scientific laws explanations. Despite the ^ 

attraction of rules as an alternative descriptive form of human communi- 

cation, this perspective does not adequately account for some 

of , the more intricate fssues which are embedded in social activity. 

Rules theorists are now attenqating to synthesize the principles of 

thair theory with the coorientation model of human behavior in order 

to generate a. model of communicatioq that is more truly interactive. 

The prospect of this successful Integration is an exciting one. 

Coqtrlbutions made, by the 1nterpreti,ve\lew in sociology are par- 

t4cularly helpful to and supportive of the ethnographer of mass cOm- 

r^pini cation.. As has been dempnstrated in this paper, the social researcher 

can only understand the complex nature of social processes by doing every- 

thinig possible in order to see the world as his or her subjects' ^see 

it. This calls for a methodological approach whereby the researcher 

attempts to uncover the details of social life and the 'subtle textures 

1 m 



'of meaning which they hold.. In jrepattl^ii, the researcher must re<;ireate 

■ . ' . •' ' - ■. 

the context of huraary activity. Since social Interaction Is an Inter- 

pretlve proces.Si. literal description Imposed by deductive explanation . 

is not warranted. ' 

^' ■ ■ ■ • I ' ■ • ' ' , , . . . ■ V ' • 

Some researchers w1 IV choose not to adhere to principles Implicit 
in the rules or interpretive conceptions and will continue to conduct 
quantitative studies of audience behavior which rely ort the forms of 
explanation consiistent.wi^. scientific laws. Others^ such as Andersqn 
and his associates (Anderson et al., 1979) have combined observ^a'^ipnal 
analyses with statistical measures of independent. and dependent variables 
'Perhaps a convergence of methodological approaches will someday produce 
significantly more insights about audience behavior than we have today. 
The time has certainly arrived for ethngigraphers of mass communication 
"to make a major contributioh. " ? 



"Footnotes 

Itjs Important to note he.re 'that no communication theorists^ 

. - 
rules pr otherwise » would have known enough even to ask about this 

episode unless they had witnessed It by meaihs of some form of participant 

observational research. . - 

• ■ ■ ' . 
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